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POOR BESSY’S COSSET. 


“T wish old Hopkins was dead !” exclaimed lit- 
tle Martha Lowe, as she came in from school with 
a flushed face, and flung her bonnet angrily upon 
the sofa. 

“Why, why!” said her mother, surprised at so 
much temper in her usually gentle child; ‘‘you 
should never say so about any one. God knows 
best when people ought to die, whether they are 
good or bad.” 

“Well, I don’t care; if God sees every thing, 
and saw what old Hopkins did just now, I should 
think He would make him die.” 

“You should think so, very likely,” said Mrs. 
Lowe. ‘‘You shouldn’t call him ‘old Hopkins,’ 
however. It doesn’t sound well for a little girl 
to say. Besides, Mr. Hopkins is not an old man, 
though I am afraid he is a very wicked one. What 
has he been doing to you?” 

“Nothing to me; but as I was coming home 
to-night, by his house, I heard Bessy screaming, 
and crying, ‘Father, father, don’t take her away! 
Please, please don’t! as if her heart would break, 





and then her little brother fell a-crying, too, and 
I heard a sheep ‘baa, baa-ing’ behind the barn, 
and a man’s voice saying, ‘Shet up yer noise, will 
ye, brats? I went back, but not very near, be-. 
cause I was afraid; and O, I pitied Bessy so 
much. She hasn’t been to school for three weeks. 
She is so poor, and her bad father don’t get her 
any good clothes; and the boys, and a good many 
of the girls, talk about him, and laugh at her for 
wearing poor clothes, and bringing no dinner; 
and sometimes he goes by drunk, and the boys 
shout at him and call him ‘old tipsy Bastle,’ and 





that makes Bessy cry. I don’t wonder she runs | 
home, and never wants to come again. And) 
there her bad, cruel father is to blame for it all, I 
know; for she used to come and be such a good, 
scholar all the time till he got home from the war. | 
Susan Treat told me he carried off all her Sunday 
clothes, a while ago, to the city, and sold them, or 
pawned them, or something, for whiskey; and last 
week he got the bundle of worsteds that her poor 
mother had been sewing to carry to Mr. Drake’s, 
who gives her money for them, and took them 
there himself, and lied to Mr. Drake, and told 
him he wasn’t going to drink any more, never, 
and all that, and made him give him the money, 
and then he went and spent it all for drink. I 
wish he had staid in the war, mother, I do!” 
and the sympathizing little girl almost cried. 

“And what was it he did to-day, Mattie?” 
asked the mother, as much interested as herself. 

“O, as I stood a little ways from the house, I 
saw him come round the corner, and he had Bes- 
sy'’s cosset sheep with a string round its neck, 
jerking it along after him, and the poor thing 
looking behind and ‘baa, baaing’ all the way. It 
had a pretty blue ribbon on, and Bessy was 
calling it ‘Fanny, Fanny, Fanny!’ crying all 
the time, and begging her father not to take her 
dear little cosset away. ‘Go ‘long back,’ & 
shouted, as hateful as could be, and went off down 
the road towards Eben Shippy’s mean old store, 
where they sell rum, pulling poor Fanny after 
him with the string. Bessy was standing close 
up to her mother, sobbing and sobbing, and her 
mother was wiping her eyes with her apron, and 
little Ned put his head down on the old water 
barrel, and cried out loud, holding his ragged 
coat-sleeve over his face. I went up and asked 
Bessie what was the matter—what he was going 
to do with her pet sheep. And she said ‘he was 
going to sell it,’ and she and Ned both cried loud- 
érthan ever. Aint it too—too bad, mother?” 

Tt was too bad. Mrs. Lowe thought so, but 
Mrs. Lowe and her little daughter were not the 
only ones who thought so. All the neighbors 
mourned over the fall of Bartholomew Hopkins, 
for they had known him when he was a likely boy, 
and bade fair to be one of the most respectabie 
men in the village. His father left him a fine 
hte farm, and after he was of age, he lived there 
with his mother and young wife three years quite 

ppily. Nobody knew any-thing against ‘“Bar- 

»” as he was called, except that, as he liked 
company, and was very fond of hearing and tell- 
'ng good stories, he sometimes indulged too free- 

ly in the cider that abounded among the more 





jolly of the villagers at their evening assemblies 
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POOR BESSY’sS COSSET. 


in Eben Shippy’s big store, and occasionally, in 
the winter time, got a little the worse for the hot 
punch which that shrewd trader always, kept for 
his lounging customers. Bartle’s bill at Shippy’s 
grew so large before he knew it that he had to 
mortgage part of his farm to settle it. He grew 
shiftless, and when the war broke out he went 
away with a volunteer company, leaving his wife 
and two little children, as some of the neighbors 
said, better off without him than. with him; for 
Mrs. Hopkins was a smart woman, and maintained 
her family well. 

When he came back, as he did after nearly four 
years’ absence, his old habits were stronger upon 
him than ever; and though for a day or two he 
kept tolerably sober, he soon began to dissipate, 
and after exhausting all his own money and the 
little gains of his wife, he sold the clothing, play- 
things and pets of the children, to gratify his ap- 
petite. One night in winter he did not come 
home at even his late hour. He was searched for 
and found frozen to death in the snow. His wid- 
ow sold the farm, paid off the mortgage, bought 
back Bessy’s cosset Fanny, and. with the little she 
had, went to live at her old home again. 





For the Companion. 
MY WAY AND YOUR WEAENESS, 

“Girls always spoil every thing!” said Hector 
Graham. “I shall be glad when cousin Maud’s 
visit is over; she makes it her business to get up 
some fracas every day. Nettie and Harry take 
her part and throw me out of the game. I don’t 
like girls any way, they are so notional and airy.” 

«What now, Hector?” said Mrs. Graham. 

‘‘Mamma, he orders Maud, and Maud says she 
wont be ordered,” said little Nettie. 

‘‘That’s just it, mother,” interposed Harry Gra- 
ham, throwing down his trivoli stick. ‘‘We should 
get along pleasantly enough, if it were not for 
Hector’s shalling and shanting. When he get’s| 
on one of his domineering fits that just spoils | 
every thing, don’t it, Maud?” 

‘He speaks to me in a manner I am not used 
to,” said haughty Maud. ‘‘My brothers behave 
like gentlemen.” 

‘I don’t mean any thing, Maud,” said Hector, | 
quickly, ‘‘it’s my way. We never had any | 
trouble till you came. I always talk just so, but 
Harry and Nettie don’t mind it; they know it is 
my way.” 





“Then let me tell you, your way is a very bad 


unlovingly at Hector, and turned and walked 
slowly away. Hector’s eyes followed her for a 
minute, then he said, 

“I really dislike that kind of a girl; she is al- 
ways on the lookout to make a fuss. I wouldn't 
say ‘if you please’ to her for adollar. She always 
makes me feel ugly. There she comes, marching 
back. I will give her one piece of my mind, and 
then I will hush, mother.” 


“I would rather you would hush now,” said | 


Mrs. Graham. ‘‘No matter about giving that 
piece of your mind. Nomore, Hector. Remem- 
ber.” ’ 

‘*She isn’t going to have the last word,” said 
Hector, stoutly. 

“No, J am,” said Mrs. Graham, and then Hec- 
tor was silent. 

‘*What is it, Maud, that has broken in upon your 
pleasant game, and turned your merry laughter 
into the wrangling to which I have been listening ? 
Let us get hold of the very root of the matter, 
and pull it up and cast it away for life; shall we, 
children?” said Mrs. Grabam; to which question 
the children made answer by turning their wait- 
ing eyes, some in shame, and all in trust, upon 
her. Hector looked furtively at Maud, and 
seemed to hope great things now the matter was 
fairly in mother’s hands, but Maud looked less 
yielding. 

Mrs. Graham turned first to Maud and in- 
quired, ‘‘Who is the aggressor ?” 

“Why, Hector, of course,” said Maud, quickly. 
‘‘He has been ordering round as usual, and be- 
cause I will take no notice of him until he speaks 
politely. he gets into a passion.” 

‘‘And what excuse does he give ?” 

‘‘None, only that it is his way,” said Maud. 

Mrs. Graham turned toward her son, and asked, 
‘‘Who is the aggressor, Hector?” 

‘Both of us are to blame,” said blunt Hector, 
**but all the same, there would be no fuss at all if 
Maud were not so stiff, proud and exacting. She 
wants people to go down on their knees to her.” 

“Is she polite to you, Hector?” 

“Yes, she uses polite words, but she don’t feel 
politely, I know. She says it is her way to be 


spoil all the fan.” 

“So then, Maud says it is her way to expect 
politeness, and Hector says it is his way to dom- 
ineer, therefore evidently the trouble comes from 


| each thinking too much of ‘‘your way,” as you call | 
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would consider that it is Hector’s way to be per- 
emptory and harsh, and her weakness to be ex- 
acting and unforgiving, she would guard against 
her weakness, and prepare for his way; and, too, 
if Hector remembered that Maud had a way, very 
polite and punctilious toward others, and herself 
desired the same treatment, and that he had the 
weakness of being too forgetful of such things, he 
would cultivate in himself what he so much needs, 
and be less fierce in his verdict on Maud. If, in- 
stead of giving peculiarities in ourselves the dig- 
nified name of ‘our ways,’ and peculiarities in 
others the degrading name of ‘their weaknesses,’ 
we would act visa versa, it would be much happier 
for us all.” 

“I'd rather you would call it a crime than a 
weakness,” said proud Hector. 

‘Very possible, my son, but I prefer giving 
things their proper names. This habit you have 
is a boyish weakness, that I expect you to over- 
come. Maud, too, if she hopes to be a true 
woman, will be less under the control of her 
weak spirit of exaction,” said Mrs. Graham, put- 
ting her arm aroun ud, who still stood proud 
and stubborn, logi benefit of the teach- 
ness to admit herself 
k and ingenuous, re- 
faith, scarcely with- 
3 mother until she had 
en had to say. 

‘It is all so,” said Hector, ‘‘It is just as Har- 
ry says, I am domineering, mother. I-don’t want 
to be disagreeable, and shall try to be polite, like 
Maud; politeness is a nice thing,” and as Hector 
spoke he put his arm around his cousin’s waist, 
and asked her to help him to improve. The tears 
sprang into Maud’s eyes at this, and her pride and 
resistance quite thawed away, and she, in turn, 
told Hector they would help each other. 

‘‘We each have some special fault that we must 
particularly guard against. Now you have each 
discovered yours, I think we have come at the 
root of the trouble; it is laid bare; now tug away, 
and also pray for help, and you will get it out of 
your hearts,” said Mrs. Graham, and then, as she 
was summoned away to attend upon ‘‘callers,”’ 
she had only time to kiss the children, and repeat 
to them, ‘‘Be considerate of others’ ways, and on 
guard against your own weakness.” E. L. M. 













GRANDFATHER’S OLD DESK. 

There it stood, in the darkest corner of the 
room, and there it had stood ever since we chil- 
dren could remember—‘‘Grandfather’s Desk.” It 
was very dark colored, had four long drawers, 
and a lean-to leaf—neither its front nor its top. 
This had a lock on it, and when opened and rest- 
ing on two little slides, it was a writing-leaf. 
What mysteries in that old desk! We knew it 
had been in the family over a century, and how 
much longer who could tell? For aught we knew 
it came over before the Mayflower ever saw old 
Plymouth. Within that great leaf were little 
drawers and pigeon-holes, and, as we understood, 
a mysterious secret drawer, that shut with a kind 
of wooden snap, and so wonderful that the most 
skilful thief living could never be able to find it 
out, unless grandfather was there to show him! 
This we had no doubt he would willingly do, if 
the poor thief was too much puzzled. But the 
contents of that secret drawer! Why, we would 
not have been surprised to learn that sometime 
or other grandfather had as much as ten dollars 
in that drawer !—the highest sum we could imag- 
ine any mortal man to have at once, unless it was 
Robert Kidd, the pirate, who, as we understood, 
buried his money on every island in the big sea! 
I remember how we lay sleepless, one night, as 
long as we could keep awake, out of sympathy 


| with Mr. Hamilton, who owed ‘‘the store,” as the 
polite, and to expect politeness from others. I) 
| don’t care any thing about politeness if it is to 


little trading room, the only one in our reigon, 
was called, the enormous sum of ‘eighteen dol- 
lars! How the man could ever raise this awful 
sum we could not imagine, and had we learned 
the next day that the man had committed suicide, 
we should not have been surprised. And how 
cruel we used to think old Mr. South was, who 


way, Master Hector, and my way is not to be) it; your weakness, as I should say. Now to get, came regularly once in six months and took all 
spoken to in any such style, and until you can im-| along well in this world, we must be considerate the money there was in the old desk, though we 
prove your manner, you are not agreeable com-/ of others’ ways, and watchful of our own weak- knew it was interest on the little place which 
pany for me,” said Maud, and she looked very’ nesses. When a storm begins to brew, if Maud grandfather had been trying to buy for over thir~ 





_ consume it, many generations may claim it, and 
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ty years—before our mother was born, as he told, 
us! We never heard him complain, and if he was | 
frugal and careful, and put every dime he could | 
get carefully away in the old desk, we knew it| 
was only that he might be ready to face Mr. | 
South. We had no doubt that any thing put in-| 
to grandfather’s desk was more safe than in any | 
bank in the land. But alas! all our notions are | 
sometimes upset in a minute! One day our 
grandmother went into the room, and, hoity-toity ! 
what a scream! Weall ran in, calling and tell- 
ing grandfather we believed the study was full of 
thieves and murderers! In he rushed, and sure 
enough! there was the old desk, with the leaf 
open, the drawers splintered and scattered, the 
quarters and dimes and change lying about here 
and there, and every thing betokening violence. 
To our eyes it was the most abominable sacrilege 
ever committed since the days of Nimrod. After 
wondering and examining for a. long time, the 
mystery all cleared up. It seemed that Sam 
Keeling had bought a huge rifle, which he was 
trying in all directions, and not having tbe fear 
of ane before it, the ball had come through 
the clapboards, plaster, &c., and then smashed 
through the thin back of the desk, making sad 
havoc among the drawers. What a monster we 
thought Sam! And Sam thought so, too; but the 
number of apologies and ‘‘so sorrys” that he of- 
fered, and the promises to be ‘‘awful careful in 
the future, put all to rights. There was really 
no great harm done, but to us children it was an 
era. We dated from the time of the great 
‘‘breaking in” upon grandfather's desk ! 

That ancient piece of furniture was associated 
with the venerable, good and holy man who own- 
ed it. To him it was an old desk of his fathers, 
very convenient to keep his little matters of 
worldly concern in. Tous it suggested all that 
was venerable among the dead and the living. 
We could hardly believe that grandfather was 
ever young, much less that he was ever a boy, a 
real, running, roystering boy. The thing was in- 
conceivable. He was an old man to us; and he 
really was old when called away. The good old 
desk is now owned by a grandchild, and when her 
little boy now goes banging round the house, the 
very imp of mischief, hb s, and, awe-struck, |. 
is careful not to hit § her’s desk,” that 
once belonged to hi father’s grand- 
father! Good men spirits there! 
How small an affair w look upon 
that old desk! and y 
us, and recalls the ima 
us think, every time we 8 ; 
in heaven. It is thus now, and will be hereafter, 
a constant preacher, and unless some fire shall 












O, may every one feel and say, ‘‘none but a pi- 
ous, godly man ever owned that desk.”—Sunday 
School Times. 
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THE PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS---SINGULAR. 
SCENES IN JAFFA. 
A letter dated at Jaffa, (Palestine,) June 20th, 
describes a visitation of ‘locusts as follows: 


In the month of April last we observed twice 
large dark clouds, resembling smoke, moving to 
and fro as if swayed by the wind, One mornin 
these clouds came down and proved to be locusts, 
so great in number that the whole land was cov- 
ered with them. The grain at that time was full 
in ear and nearly ripe, but the locusts did not 
touch it nor other vegatation. ~Soon after, how- 
ever, it was observed that they buried themselves 
in the soil and there deposited their innumerable 
eggs. ‘The Arabs and peasants saw the approach- 
ing mischief, and went through the land in thous- 
sands digging for these eggs; they succeeded to a 
certain degree, and destroyed incredible num- 
bers with water and fire, but all their efforts had 
very little effect. 

About the middle of May small black creatures, 
ata distance resembling large ants, were observed 
accumulating in large heaps throughout the coun- 
try, and a few days after they had been thus seen 
they beganto leap, and manifested the coming 
calamity and invasion of the fearful army. Peo- 
ple now began to sweep them together and bury 
or burn them in ditches dug for the purpose. 
But all to little or no effect, and as they began to 
be seen, the coming catastrophe could not be 
mistaken. ‘The roads were covered with them, 
all marching in regular lines, like armies of sol- 
diers, with their leaders in front, and all the op- 
position of man to arrest their progress was in 
vain. 

They first consumed the plantations around 
Ramleh, Lydda, and all the smaller villages near 
them, and then entering the towns and villages, 
consumed the victuals, &c., in the market and 
streets, by degrees forcing themselves into the 
houses, and covering the walls outside as well as 
inside. It seems that every thing which is moist- 
ened by their saliva is poisoned, for the cattle 
that feed on the remnants which are left all die. 
I myself saw fifty oxen dead in the villages of 
Delta, Daggon and Zaffarish that had fed on the 
remnant of durah (Indian corn) left by the lo- 
custs, and the night before last twenty more died 
from the same cause. 

About two weeks ago they were seen to a fear- 
ful extent all pom Jaffra, but still without 

wings. The town for several days appeared for- 
saken, all shops were shut, all business suspended. 

Almost all the inhabitants had gone out to de- 


§ | life, at length, came to hold such attractions thay 


completely laid waste, every green leaf, vegetable | 
tree, and even the bark of young trees, devoured, | 
and these beautiful gardens look like a birch tree 
garden in winter. 

Our garden was one of the first attacked. For 
several days we saw the destructive host advanc- 
ing; all our farm servants, as well as several 
laborers, were employed to keep them off, to 
drive them away, or bury them, but we found 
them as Joel describes them, chap 2, verse 7. 
‘‘They shall not break their ranks.” Who can 
doubt the Word of God when we have these evi- 
dences before our eyes? True, our men broke 
their ranks for a moment, but no sooner had they 
pened the men, they closed again, and marched 
orward through hedges and ditches, as.if united 
by some mysterious power, causing them to open 
before man and to close again as soon as they 
passed him. On the 14th instant they forced their 
way into the garden, defying all human efforts to 
prevent them, and in less than ‘a day the whole 
garden to the extent of eight acres was covered 
with them, and the trees, to the number of three 
thousand, as well as every other green leaf, with 
the exception of the palm trees and the prickly 
pear hedges, were stripped. 

Whether eating or drinking, reading or writ- 
ing, or lying mae in bed (for it is impossible to 
sleep) one hears their noise from without. Like 
the noise of armed hosts or of the running of many 
waters, and within they keep dropping in and 
around you. At meals I am kept busy driving 
them away; while I drive half a dozen away from 
the bread, as many will jump into the sugar-basin, 
or into my teacup, &c., and when undressing, 
they will jump out of our very clothes without our 
having known that they were there. 

News has just reached us from Nabious; the 
olive trees in those.mountains have all been 
stripped, and near the river Ou e soil is so 
thickly covered with these creatu ¢ many of 
the animals led there to dfink d pass on. 







SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





The counting-room of the Companion is changed to 161 
Washington Street, directly opposite the Old South Church. 





For the Companion. 
SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF TWO SPIES, 
BY CAPTAIN RODMAN. 
During the revolutionary war, Henry Miller 
and his brother Christopher, both being very 
young, were taken prisoners by the Indians, and 
adopted by one of their leading ‘‘families.” 
Christopher, especially, was barely more than an 
infant, and failed to realize the great misfortune 
he had undergone. 
Reared and educated among the Indians, it 
was but natural that they should form an attach- 
ment to their ways and customs, and to the peo- 
ple themselves. This was especially true of 
Christopher, the younger brother, to whom the 


he had no wish to change it for a civilized one. 
But Henry never forgot the home from which 
he had been taken; and although enjoying, in the 
keenest degree, the wild freedom of the woods, 
he resolved to,return to civilization as soon as 
he could make the attempt with safety or any 
prospect of success. It was not, however, until 
he was a young man that he announced his in- 
tention to his younger brother, and endeavored 
to persuade him to accompany him. The latter 
resisted all entreaties; he had nodesire to change 
his life, and under no consideration would he con- 
sent to give itup. Finding all arguments in vain, 
he bade him good-bye, and setting out alone, 
soon after reached Kentucky. 

Several years afterward Miller joined a party 
of rangers, under the command of Capt. William 
Wells, who had also been a captive in his youth. 
The head-quarters of the army being at Fort 
Greenville, Gen. Wayne despatched Capt. Wells, 
M’Cleland and Miller, with orders to bring into 
camp an Indian prisoner, in order that he might 
subject him to the trying ordeal of a cross exam- 
ination. 

With their characteristic caution they made 
their way through the Indian country, crossed the 
St. Mary’s, and thence proceeded to Anglaize 
River, without once encountering a solitary In- 
dian, In passing up the Anglaize, they dis- 
cerned some smoke slowly rising above the tree- 
tops, and knew at once they were within the vi- 
cinity of acamp, Dismounting and securing their 
horses, they proceeded to reconnoitre their en- 
emy. 

Upon approaching close enough they found the 
Indians camped upon a high, open piece of 
ground, clear of brush or underwood. This made 
it extremely difficult to approach within gun-shot 





stroy and drive away the invading army; they 
made tremendous ditches, and buried and burned 
countless 


miles and miles, to a height of several inches. 


7 oy but, as before, all in vain, for | 
the more y destroyed the more seemed to | 
arise from hiding places, and as they grew in size 
so they seemed to grow in multitude, and toward 
the east from here they covered the ground for | behind it. 
As 
their wings are still too small to enable them to 


without being discovered, They saw, on the op- 
posite of the camp, a huge, bushy limb, that had 
been blown to the ground, and believing this 
| would answer their purpose, they retreated, and 
with the noiseless tread of a panther, stole up 


given signal two guns were discharged, and two | 
savages fell dead. When the surviving one) 


and running full speed toward him, tomahawk in| 
hand. Quick as a flash he was on his feet and 
off toward the river. The course of the pursuer 
and pursued was such that the latter was com- 
pelled to make toward a bluff full twenty feet 


and instantly sank to his waist in the soft mud. 
The next moment M’'Cleland was beside him, 
tomahawk in hand. The Indian drew his knife, 
when the ranger raised his tomabawk, and or 
dered him to surrender or have his brains knocked 
out. The savage did so; and the two men coming 
up shortly after, the combatants were dragged out 
of the mud to the shore. The prisoner was very 
sulky, and refused to answer a question. Upon 
washing him he was found to be a white man, but 
still refused to give an account of himself. This 
fact led Henry Miller to suspect that he might be 
his brother, that he had left years before among 
the Indians. A few questions proved that such 
was indeed the case. 

The two brothers were again united in this 
providential manner. Christopher finally agreed 
to give over his savage life. Some time after he 
joined the same company of rangers, and served 
with them all through Gen. Wayne’s campaign 
against the Indians. 





“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME 
UNTO ME.” 


Long ago in the fair meadows 
Ot Judea’s summer land, 
Did the friend of little children 
Amid Jewish children stand—- 
Little children, whom their mothers 
Brought to Him that He might bless; 
Ah, you know He loved them dearly, 
But He loved you no less. 


They could see His look of pity, 
They could hear His gentle tone, 
But those words of Jesus blessing, 
Were not meant for them alone, 
Unto every heart that seeks Him, 
bape 3 child that tries to pray, 
He will send an answer, gentle 
As the words He spoke that day. 


Jesus called the little children, 
“Suffer them to come,” He said, 
And they came and gathered round Him, 
Children by their mothers led. : 
Still He says those words from heaven, 
“Suffer them to come to Me;” 
He His life for you hath given, 
Will you not His children be? 


Children of that loving Saviour, 
Children of that precious Friend, 
With His hand to lead you always, 
With his heaven for your end! 
Come to Jesus, little children, 
As He bade those children come; 
He will keep you vere near Him, 
He will take you with Him home. 


- for those in heathen darkness 

ho have never heard His name; 

Tell them Jesus died to save them; 
Through the world His love proclaim. 

Tell them God their Father reigneth, 
Reigns to bless them from on high; 

Here to guide them with his counsel 
Safe to joys beyond the sky. 


LOOK UP. 

‘Look up, James. Look up, I say; up, up!” 

How earnestly and with what intensity of. emo- 
tion depicted on his countenance, the father spoke 
these words to hisson. James stood on the verge 
of the loftiest scaffold of the capacious barn, catch- 
ing on his fork the hay which his father tossed up 
to him from the loaded cart on the central floor. 
Mr. Holton was a strong man, and as he threw 
up the heavy masses, none but a dexterous hand 
could catch them and give them a second throw 
back “‘under the eaves. 

More than half an hour James had stood there, 
with the perspiration dripping from his brow, 
when, suddenly his foot slipped, his head reeled, 
and Mr. Holton saw with alarm that he was about 
to fall. Then came his sudden exclamation, 
“Look up, James; look up, up!” : 

And James did look up. Almost with the eud- 
denness of an electric flash, he rolled his eyes up- 
ward towards the roof over his head; and as he 
did so, the giddiness passed away, he saw just 
above him a beam, which he grasped, and he was 
saved. 

James thought of this often afterward. He re- 
membered it many years, and it became a life-les- 
son to him. 

Five bp after, he stood on the verge of anoth- 
er height more dangerous than the first. He had 
left the farm, and sought the counter. New 
temptations assailed him: pleasant,, fair-faced 
young men invited him to their resorts, beautiful 
young women allured him, and the red wine glis- 
tened before him in the —_ Such were the re- 
ports which reached the home of Mr. Holton, and 
the father’s .heart was pained. His prayers as- 
cended, while, earnest letters pleaded with the 
tempted youth. ‘Look up, James; look up!” 
the father wrote. ‘*When your foot stands on the 
slippery verge, look up. Your head‘will become 
steady and you will see Jesus.. Grasp Him, and 
you will be safe.” 

The young man remembered that narrow es- 
cape in his father’s barn, and he trembled as he 
thought of it. Was he really now in so danger- 





high. Reaching this, the fugitive sprang over, R 








“Look up, James; look up, up, I say!” 
could hear the ring’ of the Sorts; AB 


knew there were prayers for him at home, and the 
Spirit followed him now in his wanderings. He 
could not doubt it. At length he looked up, ang 
what a flood of light illumined him! There was 
Jesus just above him, within his reach, and by the 
blessing of God he was able to grasp Him. He 

rayed timidly, vaguely at first, then with clearer 
ight, then with earnestness. He was saved, 
His Sabbath-breaking companions could persuade 
him no longer; the evening revel lost its charms: 
he looked no more upon wine ‘‘when it is red.” ’ 
Earnestly he looked up. There. was his. Sg. 
viour on the cross, and he could not look down 
again. Ever up he —_ his eyes, and there was 
no more stumbling. His path was clear and sure, 
Life, light and love were in his heart, and high 
up before him he saw an everlasting crown, from 
which he could not remove his gaze. Whenever 
he saw any downcast, he bade them ‘‘look up; 
when any sinned, he — up; and when temp- 
tation assailed, he still looked up. Thus he be. 
came a blessing; for wherever he went, he stil] 
heard the words, ‘‘Look up, James; look.up!"— 
American Messenger. 
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GOOD ADVICE. 


Never be worried by trifles. If a spider break 
his thread twenty times, twenty times will he 
mend it again. Make up your mind to doa thing, 
and you will do it. Fear not. if troubles come 
upon you; keep up your spirits, though the day 
be a dark one. 

“Troubles never stop forever— 

The darkest day will pass away.” 


If the sun is going down, look up at the stars; 
if the earth is dark, keep your eyes on Heaven, 
With God's promise, a man ora child may be 
cheerful. 


‘‘Never despair when fog’s in the air! 
A sunshiny morning will come without warning.” 
Mind what you run after. Never be content 
with a bubble that will burst, or a firework that 
will end in smoke and darkness. Get that which 
you can keep, and which is worth keeping. 
“Something sterling that will stay 
When gold and silver fly away.” 
Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger will 
come, but resist it stoutly...A spark may seta 
house on fire. fit of passion may give you 
cause to mourn all the days of your life. Never 
revenge an injury. 
“He that avengeth knows no rest, 
The meek possess a peaceful breast.” 


If you have an enemy act kindly to him and 
make him your friend. You may not win him 
over at once, but try again, Let one kindness be 
followed by another till you have compassed your 
end. By little, great things are completed. 
*«“Water falling day by day, 

Wears the hardest rock away.” 
And so repeated kindness will soften a heart of 
stone. 
Whatever you do, do it willingly. A boy that 
is whipped to school never learns his lessons well. 
A man that is compelled to work cares not how 
badly it is performed. He that pulls off his coat 
cheerfully, strips up his sleeves in earnest, and 
sings while he works, is the man for me. 
“A cheerful spirit gets on quick ; 
A grumbler in the mud will stick.” 


Evil thoughts are worse enémies than lions and 
tigers, for we can keep out of the way of wild 
beasts, but bad thoughts win their way every- 
where. The cup that is full of good thoughts, 
bad thoughts find no room to enter. 


“Be on your guard, and strive and pray, 
To drive all evil thoughts away.” 


WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW. 


The best inheritance which parents can give 
their children is the ability to help and take care 
of themselves. This is better than a bund 
thousand dollars apiece. In any trouble or diff- 
culty, they have two excellent servants in the 
shape of two hands. Those who can do rye 

nd have to be waited on, are helpless and easily 
Gisheartened in the misfortunes of life. Those 
who are active and hardy meet troubles withs 
cheerful, face and easily surmount them. lt 
young people, therefore, learn to do as many 
things as possible. Every boy should know hov, 
sooner or later— . 

1. To dress himself, black his own boots, cut 
his brother's hair, wind a watch, sew on a button, 
make a bed, and keep the clothes in order. 

2. To harness a horse, grease a wagon, 
harness a team. 

8. To carve and wait on table. 

4, To milk the cows, shear the sheep, and 
dress a veal or mutton. : 

5. To reckon, money and keep accounts correct 
ly, and according to good book-keeping rules. 

6. To write a neat and appropriate, briefly <5 
pressed business letter, in a good hand, fold s 
superscribe it properly, atid write contracts. | 

. To plough, sow grain and grass,, drive § 





and 





ous a condition? Was he really sliding as he felt 
his feet going on that scaffold’s edge ? 

Then came a letter from the mother, tender; and 
full of Jesus, How it struck upon the. heart of the 
son! He knew that all her every-day life had 
been like that letter, full of Christ, 


him to pray. He had almost forgotten todo that. 





After a moment's consultation it was decided 


| 
". m °° | to shoot two of the Indians and capture the third 
fly, and visit the several hundred gard th ’ P i 
the cultivated part of the district of ene with ate duty was confided, tq M’Cleland, who, 


have hitherto confined their destructions to the | it has been stated, never found his equal in fleet- | 


outer gardens, of which about fifty have been'ness of foot, among white men orred. At the 











His evenings had been so full of enticement, and 
| the morning, that there seemed no time for prayer. 
| Conscience admonished as he read the letters 
| whose words had been win 


writers. 


e€ remem- | 
bered her prayers, and now she was beseeching | 


exhausted nature had demanded so much sleep in| 6. To make good bread. and perform 


whose, pages were blotted with. the tears\ of the 


a machine, build a neat stack and pitch bet 

8. To put up a package, build a fire, mes 

‘broken: tools, ‘whitewash # wall and regulate * 

ip 

| very girl should know how,— 

| ate aemm end lad, 

2. To mend clothes neatly. 

3. To make beds. 

4. To dress her owm hair: 

5. To wash the dishes and sweep the carpets- 
al pat 

| cook 


7. To keep her rooms, drawers and closets # 


by prayer, and order. 
8. To work a sewing’ machine. 
9. To make good butter and cheese. 


even as he - 


‘ ‘(ii,).| heard them on that morning in the hot b 
turned his alarmed gaze around, he saw M’Clel "There was 3 new meaniag , Smeg xs “i 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








10. To make a dress and children’s clothing. 
11. To keep accounts and calculate interest. 
12. To write, fold and superscribe letters prop- 
ly. 
“i. To nurse the sick efficiently, and not faint 
at the sight of a drop of blood. 

14. To be ready to render efficient aid and 
comfort to those in trouble, and in an unosten- 
tatious way. 

15. To receive and entertain visitors, in the ab- 
sence or sickness of her mother. 

A young lady who can do all these things well, 
and who is always ready to render aid to the af- 
ficted, and: mitigate the perplexities of those 
around her, will bring more comfort to others 
and iness to herself, and be more esteemed, 
than if she only knew how to dance, simper, sing, 
and play on the piano.—Home Monthly. 


——_+or—__——_ 


AN UNEXPECTED REPROOF. 


When quite young, in my boyish days, I bad 
watched some rage carrying materials to build 
their nests, in their usual season, under the eaves 
of a cottage adjoining our own; and although 
strict orders had been issued that none of us 
should climb up tothe roof of the house, yet 
birds’ eggs formed a temptation too powerful to 
be resisted, and self-gratification was considered 
rather than obedience. A favorable opportunity 
presented itself; the roof of the house was 
dimbed, and not only was the nest pillaged, but 
seized and carried away. It was soon stripped 
of its unnecessary appendages, that it might ap- 

as neat as possible. Among the things thus 

removed was a piece of paper which had been a 
page in one of Dr. Watts’ hymn-books, and which, 
thrown away, had been taken by the poor bird 
for the purpose of strengthening the nest or in- 
creasing the warmth. A word or two caught my 
eye, and I unfolded the paper. Need I say that, 
boy as I was, I read these verses with curious feel- 
~ “Why should I deprive my neighbor 

Of his goods against his will? 

Hands were made for honest labor, 
Not to plunder, nor to steal. 


“Guide my heart, O God of heaven, 
Lest I covet what’s not mine; 

Lest I take what is not given, 
Guide my hands and heart from sin.” 

Had the bird been able to read and reason, it 
could not have selected a text more appropriate 
for reproof and instruction than this. hat was 
contrived and done ‘‘in secret” was thus con- 
demned from the house-top. My young readers 
should remember that when they do wrong God 
sees them, and can send them reproof, evengby 


means of a bird. 
THE STOR THE HORSESHOE, 


ing a corpulent man, he could not reach it. Ob- 
serving, however, that the American officer car- 
ried a sword, he snatched it from him and made 
such good use of it that the compelled his antago- 
nists to take flight, before some men of his regi- 
ment could come to his assistance. He wore the 
sword as a trophy during the campaign. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





PLL NEVER USE TOBACCO. 


“I'll never use tobacco, no, 
It is a filthy weed; 
Tl never put it in my mouth,” 
little Robert Reid. 


“Why, there was idle Jerry Jones, 
As dirty as a pig, 

Who smoked when only ten years old, 
And thought it made him big. 


“He'd puff along the open street 
As if he had no shame; 

He'd sit beside the tavern-door, 
And there he'd do the same, 


“He'd spend his time and money too, 
And made his mother sad; 

She feared a worthless man would come 
From such a worthless lad. 


“Q, no, I'll never smoke or chew, 
‘Tis very wrong, indeed; 

‘It hurts the health. it makes bad breath,” 
Said little Robert Reid. 


LESSONS ON TIME. 


“Can you tell me how many seconds there are 
in a minute, and how many minutes in an hour?” 
Mrs. Marsh asked her little son Harold. 

Harold was seated ona stool at his mother’s 
feet; he considered a little while, but he could 
not quite remember. 

‘I think you are old enough to learn something 
about the division of time,” said his mother; ‘‘so 
I will tell you what they are, and you must repeat 
them after me. 

‘Sixty seconds make one minute. 

‘Sixty minutes, one hour. 

“Twenty-four hours, one day (which means day 
and night.) 

**Seven days, one week. 

“Four weeks, one month. 

“‘Twelve months, one year. 

‘In the year there are three hundred and sixty- 
five days. 

‘‘And one hundred years make a century.” 

“It will be some time before I remember all 
that,” said Harold. 

‘‘Perhaps you can learn it quicker in verse,” 
said his mother; and she took a paper from her 
work-basket and read as follows :— 





Sixty seconds make a minute, 
Sixty times the clock ticks in it; 
Sixty minutes make an hour, 





This is a simple legend. A good countryman 
was taking a rural walk with his son Thomas. 
As they walked slowly along the father suddenly 


se pou 

“Look!” he gaid, ‘“‘there’s a bit of iron—a 
piece of a horseshoe; pick it up, and put it in 
your pocket.” 

“Pooh!” answered the child, ‘‘it’s not worth 
stooping for.” 

The father, without uttering another word, 
-_ up the iron, and put it in his pocket. 

m they came to a village he entered the 
blacksmith’s shop, and sold it for three farthings, 
and with that sum he bought some cherries. Then 
the father and son set off again in their ramble. 
The sun was burning hot, and neither a house, 
tree nor fountain of water was in sight. Thom- 
48 soon complained of being tired, and had some 
difficulty in following his father, who walked on 
with a firm step. Perceiving that his boy was 
tired, the father let fall a cherry as if by accident. 
Thomas stooped and quickly picked it up, and 
devoured it. A little further he dropped anoth- 
er, and the boy picked it up as eagerly as ever; 
and thus they continued, the father dropping the 
fruit, and the son picking them up. When the 
last one was eaten the father stopped, and turn- 
ing to the boy, said: 

“Look, my son! If you had chosen to stoop 
once and pick up a piece of horseshoe, you would 
not have been obliged at last to stoop so often to 
pick up the cherries !” 


SOWING HIS WILD OATS. 

“That boy is sowing his wild oats,” said one 
gentleman to another one day, as a jaunty looking 
boy peeved them puffing a cigar. 

“So I judge from his looks,” replied the other. 
“He is a fast boy, I doubt not, and will soon ruin 
himself and bring the grey hairs of his parents 
down to the grave in sorrow.” é, 

aa are too sharp on him,” rejoined the first 
ee ~ Boys will sow their wild oats, you | 

“I know some of them will, but their wilfulness | 
does not mend the matter. It is, in fact, a serious 
od of their difficulty. Sowing wild oats, my | 

end, means being wicked, learning to smoke, to | 

nk, to swear, to talk folly, to visit dens of sin, | 

and, in a word, to do those things which the. 

pture calls ‘sowing to the flesh.’ Such sowing 
ways brings a harvest of corruption,” 

Boys, this last speaker was right. Sowing wild 
sats means sinning fast; means going to destruc- | 
tion 4 a me & a good-bye to purity and | 

ess, and a rushing into i ) mise 
and hell, Dear boys, don’t sow wild osts! » 


———— +e» 











To stay its flight we have no power; 
Twenty-four hours one day and night, 

Some hours of darkness, some of ight; 
Seven days there are in every week, 

To keep the seventh day holy seek; 

In every month the weeks are four, 

And some have two or three days more; 
And twelve months make up the whole year, 
Spend well each one God grants you here. 


Harold thought he could remember the verse 
much better than prose; he repeated the four 
first lines several times after his mother, and then 
found he knew them quite well. 

‘That ‘will do for this morning,” said Mrs. 
Marsh. “If you remember these lines to-morrow, 
I will teach you some more. Now tell me the 
days of the week.” 

arold repeated, ‘‘Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday.” 

‘**You know, my dear Harold, why we keep the 
seventh day (Sunday) holy?” 

“Yes, mamma: ‘In six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it.’” 

“Quite right, Harold; and be sure if the day 
of rest is truly valued, and. rightly used, it will 
bring a blessing to body and soul. You may go 
to play now, and we will talk about the time 
again some other day.” 
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GOD BLESS YOU, KIND GIRLS! 


A friend of mine saw a short distance before 
him an old man walking with great difficulty, and 
very tired. He seemed ata loss which way to go. 
Between my friend and the old man two little 





| girls, eight and ten years of age, were walking, 


and talking about the old man, 

‘*How tired he looks !” says one. 

Just then a young man passed by, of whom the 
old man asked his way to No. 16 —— Street. A 
hasty answer, not at all clear, was the only reply. 
In his bewilderment the old man struck against 
a post, and his staff fell from hif hand. The 
larger girl sprang forward fo support him; while 
the other banded him his staff, saying, ‘‘Here it 


is, sir.” 
«Thank you, my kind girls,” said the old man; 
“ean you direct me to No. 16 —— Street? I came 


to the city to-day to visit my son. Wishing to 
surprise him, I did not send’ him word that'I was 
coming. I am a stranger here, and have been 
walking a long time to no p y 

“O, we will go with you, sir; mother said we 
might walk for an hour, and we can as well walk 
that or as any other.” 

“ bless you, my kind girls!” said the old 
man. ‘Lam sorry to trouble you.” 

“O,” replied the little girls, ‘‘it is not the least 
trouble; we love old folks, and we love to do 





PRESENCE OF MIND. 


. During the old American war, a Major Murray 


Mone of th 
eiemy. ¢ retreats was nearly captured. by the 


stren 


but saved himself by his presence of mind , 





them a favor.” 
They at len 
the house whic 





brought the old man opposite 
he sought; and he was dismiss- 
ing them; but they. said, ‘‘We must cross the 


cea gth ofarm. As he was passing from the | street with you, lest the carriages run over you.” 
n 


in which he commanded to his 
Was intercepted and attacked by an American 


eulcer and two soldiers; against whom he de-. 


fended himself for some time with a musket. At 
ne th, however, they closed upon him; when, un- 
uekily, his dirk slipped behind his back, and be- 


i nt, | 


What a delightful body-guard, were those kind 
|children! As they separated the old man said, 
“If you ever visit my coutity, come to the house 


| of John B., and you shall have as. hearty a wel- | 
entertainment as a farm-house 


come and as go¢ 
can afford.”— Mother's Magazine. 
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THE ATTENTION OF 
OUR YOUNG FRIENDS 
I8 CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 
TEMPTING LIST, 
Which is universally admitted to include some of the best, and 
best got up 


JUVENILE BOOKS 
IN THE MARKET. 

The North American Review says: 

“We consider, emphatically, that the imprimatur of WALKER, 


FULLER & Co., upon a book for young readers, is a guaranty of 


its purity of taste, its high moral character, and its substantial 
usefulness.” 





OUR SPECTACLE SERIES, 
of which six volumes are now ready, viz: 


BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
ST. PETERSBURG, MOSCOW, 
ZURICH, BERLIN, 


is the best illustrated set of Juveniles to be found. 


“The ‘S; cle Series’ are among the best juvenile books pub- 
lished. Neatly printed, and handsomely illustrated, they pre- 
sent, in the form of a narrative of travel, vivid and interesting 
sketches of various countries both in the old and new world."— 

ladison ( Wis.) State Journal. 


PEKIN, 


Sold separately at $1 a volume. 
2? More than 25,000 volumes have been sold. 





Another charming set for the family, is 


ALL THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 


Six volumes. Red and biue cloth, In neat case. $4,80. As 
‘follows: 


NOISY HERBERT, and Other Stories for Small Children. 
THE R. B. R.'S, MY LITTLE NEIGHBORS. 

BESSIE GRANT'S TREA 4 
A SUMMERW 









for children, published for years, is 


THE YOUTH’S HISTORY OF THE REBEL- 
LION, 
By WILLIAM M. THAYER, author of the ‘Pioneer Boy." 12mo. 
Illustrated. Price per volume, $1,50. 
Vol. I. SUMTER TO ROANOKE, 
“ IL ROANOKE TO MURFREESBORO’. 
“Ill. MURFREESBORO’ TO FORT PILLOW. 
reaty.) 
(Nearly ready.) 


The most useful 


(Nearly 
~ WY. 


“This excellent publication is worthy of liberal encouragement. 
A youth's history is just the thing our eed folks will read, to 
give them settled ideas of the various battles and sieges which 
are now floating, a chaotic mass of names, in their brains. To 
their better understanding of the eventful campaigns of this war, 
= that we have yet seen will so well conduce."— Boston 

st. . 





No home is furnished without 
HYMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


Selected and edited by one of the compilers of ‘‘Hymns of the 
Ages.” Printed on tinted paper. Illustrations by Billings. 
—— 16mo, size of ‘Hymns of the Ages. Price in extra cloth, 
gilt top, $2,25. 


“The collection is unexceptionable of its kind, and one of the 
best ever made. Pure taste, true —- and good judgment 
have brought together poems that, for finish and sentiment, mast 
be ted as lyric t in every nursery and parlor."— 





Boston Journal. 





One of the best books of adventure—which all boys enjoy—is 
THE YOUNG CRUSOE; 


Or, Adventures of a Shipwrecked Boy. A Story for Boys. By 
Dr. Harter. With six elegant full-page and fourteen smaller 
illustrations, from designs by White. $1,50. 





THE PIONHER-BOY SERIES. 
In handsome cases. Three volumes. Consisting of 
THE PIONEER- 
W. M. THAYE 


d How he became President. ‘By Rev. 
of “The Bobbin Boy,” “The Printer 


Boy,” &c. Ill $1,50. 
Nearly thirty of this, the best life of our lamented 
President, have b id. 


THE FARMER-BOY, and 
Chief. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE FERRY-BOY AND THE FINANCIER. Illustrations by 
Champney. $1 50. 


Any volume sold separately. 


How he became Commander-in- 





The prettiest series of little books is 


THE SILVER-PENNY SERIES. 


Six volames. $2,40. 16mo. Attractively ill 


aentad 





PATTY WILLIAMS'S VOYAGE. 


THE STORY OF THE PRINCESS NARINA, and her Silver- 
Feathered Shoes. 

NOBODY'S CHILD, and Other Stories.. Edited by the author 
of “Summer House Series,"' “Noisy Herbert,” &c. 

SUNNY-EYED TIM, the Observant Little Boy. By the author 
of “faith and Patience,” &c. : 

JUTHOO AND HIS SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
in India. By the Brahmin, J. G, Gancoo: 


THEDA AND THE MOUNTAIN. By the author of ‘Little 
Grays.” 


A Tale of Child Life 
LY. 


A NEW BIBLE SERIES. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE TEACHER, RETOLD 
BY A DISCIPLE; being the Parables of our Lord, filled out 
with details of Scenery; Time, &c., with the Lessons each Pa- 
rable is designed te teach. By Rev, 0. B.Frotuincuamu. 18 
mo, exquisitely illustrated. Cloth extra. $1,12. 


“Mr, Frothingham has given to this work (Parables) the inex- 
pressible charm of his own vivid i nation and affluent and 
hic style, in rendering these most beautiful and feep ge. 
ogues of the Divine Master, and attempting to make the New 
Testament a more living book to the young people of this day."— 
Salem Register. « : 


STORIES FROM THE PATRIARCHS, By Rey. O. B. Frotu- 
INGHAM, author of ‘Stories from the Lids of the Teacher, re- 
told ai S Disciple." Twelve beaatifal illustrations. Cloth ex- 
tra, $1,12. P 





NEW BOOKS constantly being added to our list. Ali popular | nab) 


Juventie Books published in the country we keep constantly on 
hand, and can supply libraries or individuals to any extent, and 
at the lowest rates. 


WALKER, FULLER & CO., 
245 Washiagton Street, 
BOSTON. 


HOW WE WON 
THE BATTLE, 


A 
NEW ENGRAVING 
JOHN SARTAIN, 


Is NOW READY. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
W. J. HOLLAND, 


PUBLISHER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
40—lw 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
HAIR RESTORER AND DRESSING 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 


FAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 
—AND— 


No fear of so! Scalp or most elegant head- dress. 








Testimony. 
C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible.Union, N. Y. City, writes: 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 
REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, agd growing on bald 
spot.” : 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 


“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it irom being grey to its natural and beautiful 
color.” 

REY. J. WEST, 
Brooklyn, L, I. 

“I will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 
original color.” P 

REV. A. WEBSTER, 
e..J30ston, Mass. 
age Tr 

“I have used th y th great effect. I am neither bald nor 

grey. My hair was dry @nd brittle; it is now soft as in : 


REV. H. VY. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


‘New York. 
40—ly 





Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer! 
JOY TO THE WORLD. 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Travellers are always liable to sudden attacks of Dysentery 
and Cholera Morbus, and these occurring when absent from 
home, are very unpleasant, Perry Davis’ VEGETABLE PAIN 
KILLER may always be relied upon in all cases. As soon as 
you feel the symptoms, take one teaspoonful in a gill of new milk 
and molasses, and a gill of hot water, stir well together, and 
drink hot. Repeat the dose every hour until relieved. If the 
pains be severe, bathe the bowels and back with the medicine 
clear. 

In cases of Asthma and Phthisic, take a teaspoonful in a gill of 
hot water sweetened well with molasses; also, bathe the throat 
and stomach faithfully with the medicine, clear. 

Dr. Swett says it takes out the soreness in cases of bone-set- 
ting faster than a he ever applied. 

ishermen 80 0! exposed to hurts by having their skins 
pierced with hooks and fins of fish, can be much relieved by bath- 
ing with a little of the Pain Killer as soon as the accident occurs ; 
in this way the anguish is soon abated; bathe as often as once in 
five minutes, say three or four times, and you will seldom have 
any trouble. ‘ o 

he bites and scratclies of dogs and cats are soon cured by 
bathing with the Pain Killer clear. Great succegs has been real- 
ized by applying this medicine as soon as the accident occurs. 


There is no medicine at the present day that I prize so highly 
as Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. I have used it in my 
family for years; in every instance it has proved a sovereign 
remedy. I tested its qualities to-day, on a severe burn, and 
found it all that it could be desired. 

A. D. MILNE, Editor of Messenger, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


We hear but one report from all who use Perry Davis’ Vegeta- 
ble Pain Killer, and that is, that its wonderful power in relieving 
od fi severe pain has never been equalled.—Burlington Sen- 


We have but little confidence in the trumpet tongued state- 
ments of the proprietors of advertised medicines generally, but 
we are to concur in the opinion, uniformly expressed by 
all who have used Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, that it is a very val- 
le article, and one that. it would be well for every household- 
er.to have at hand, in case of bruises, scalds, burns, diarrhea, 
dysentery, cholera, fever and agué, and the host of diseases, ex- 
ternal and internal, which it is gaoted to cure or alleviate. No 

Al er attained’ suc’ jw arendy 





je 01 be d popularity and 
extensive diffusion. Invented only twenty years since, its cura- 
tive powers have been experienced by many, Many thousands in 
every section of the United States and Canada. It has penetrat- 
ed to every part, even the most remote of the known world, 
with bt its Dealing influences, more potent thea those of 

the spices of “Araby the blest.” 


We are informed by our princi- 
that 


they sell more of this article for exportation 














pal druggists 
than of all others, and that the demand is constantly increasing. 
—Salem Observer. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, OCTOBER 12, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 





THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF EUROPE. 
No. 3. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE SPAINS. 

The royal race that rules in Spain is one of the 
most ancient in Europe. It isa branch of the 
Bourbon family, once so great, but the fortunes 
of which are now overclouded. Within the mem- 
ory of men yet living, the Bourbons ruled over 
France, Parma, the two Sicilies, and Spain and 
the Indies. They were lords of most of America, 
where their dominion was acknowledged from the 
ice of the North to the snows of the South. Now 
they reign only over Spain, whose important for- 
eign dependencies consist only of Cuba and the 
Philippines. The world has seen few greater 
changes of fortune than that involved in the fall 
of this race, whose members are descended from 
St. Louis, who reigned six hundred years ago, 


and who was descended from Hugh Capet, and | 


even, as it was said, from Alexander the Great 
and Hercules; and it is certain that Byzantine 
Emperors were among St. Louis’s ancestors. 

The Austro-Burgundian dynasty of the Spains 
became extinct in 1700. Charles II., last king 
of that dynasty, left his monarchy to Philip, 
Duke of Anjou, a grandson of Louis XIV. This 
led to a long war, known as the war of the Span- 
ish Succession, in which Marlborough won his 
great victories. The allies sought to obtain the 
Spanish throne for the Archduke. Charles, a son 
of the emperor of Germany} & e contest end- 
ed in leaving the Duke of Any 
and the Indies, as PhilipW, 9 
the Spanish monarchy were’ 
House of Austria, in Italy and the Netherlands. 
In 1735, Philip V.’s son Charles obtained posses- 
sion of the Two Sicilies, where he reigned until 
1759, when he was called to reign over Spain, as 
Charles III. He was succeeded by his son, 
Charles 1V., who was dethroned by Napoleon I. 
twenty years later. Napoleon made his brother 
Joseph king of Spain, but the Bourbons were re- 
stored in 1814, in the person of Ferdinand VIL., 
Charles IV.’s eldest son. Ferdinand’s last wife 
was Maria Christina, a Bourbon princess of the 
Neapolitan branch of the family; and she had so 
much influence over her husband as to persuade 
him to change the order of succession to the 
throne. The salique law had been introduced 
into Spain by the Bourbons, andsthat settled the 
crown on male heirs only. The queen persuaded 
thegking to set this law aside, and to settle the 
tlione on his daughter Isabella, who became 
queen-regnant in 1833. This led to civil war, as 
Don Carlos, a brother of the late king, claimed 
the crown. This war lasted for seven years, and 
was marked by the perpetration of great atroc- 
ities. 

Isabella II. was married in 1846 to her cousin, 
Don Francisco de Algris, son of her father’s 
younger brother, Don Francisco de Pauta. She 
has several children, the eldest of whom is Maria 
Isabella Francisca, who is fourteen; and the sec- 
ond ason, who is almost eight years old. The 
queen’s sister, Maria Ferdinanda Luise, was mar- 
ried to the Duke of Montpensier, a son of Louis 
Philippe, king of the French. This marriage 
gave much offence to the English, who said that 
it was, or might lead to, a violation of the treaty 
of Utrecht, (1713,) by the terms of which it was 
provided that the same person should not reign 
over both France and Spain. The French revo- 
lution of 1848 put an end to England’s absurd 
fears, by causing the Duke of Montpensier’s fa- 









ther to lose his throne. Should the queen of 


Spain and all her children die, and leave no 
heirs, the Duchess of Montpensier, or one of her 
children, would occupy the Spanish throne; but 
it is not at all probable that the same person 
would ever be permitted to reign in France, even 
should there be no elder member of the House 
of Orleans living. There are several Orleans 
princes living who have better claims to the 
French throne than the Duke of Montpensier has, 
or could have, even were his family ruling at 
Paris. But it is not at all probable that the 
French people would go to Spain for a king un- 
der any circumstances. 

Strictly speaking, there is, and there never has 
been, a sovereign of Spain. Such a title as king 
of Spain is unknown to the Spaniards,—or to 
history, where the title is used only for the sake 
of convenience. The monarch is ‘King, (or 
Queen,) of the Spains,"—Rey de las Espanas. 
The Spaniards are as fixed upon the preservation 


of their local subdivisions as our Southrons are ' 
of State rights. Castille, Aragon, Navarre, and | 
so forth, may be but names, but they are yet, 
names that have power and significance. 








VARIETY. 





ARABIAN LAUGHING PLANT. 


In Palgrave’s ‘‘Central and Eastern Arabia,” 
some particulars are given in regard to a curious | 
narcotic plant. Its seeds, in which the active 
principle seems chiefly to reside, when pounded 
and administered in a small dose produce effects 
much like those ascribed to Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
laughing gas; the patient dances, sings, and per- | 
forms a thousand extravagances, till after an hour 
of great excitement to himself and amusement to 
the bystanders, he falls asleep, and on awakening 
has lost all memory of what he did and said while 
under the influence of the drug. To pat a pinch 
of this powder into the coffee of some unsuspect- 
ing individual is not an uncommon joke, nor is it 
said that it was ever followed by serious conse- 
quences, though an over quantity might perhaps 
be dangerous. The author tried it on two indi- 
viduals, but in proportions, if not absolutely 
homeopathic, still sufficiently minute to keep on 
the safe side, and witnessed its operation, laugha- 
ble enough, but very harmless. The plant that 
bears these berries hardly attains in eem the 
hight of six inches above the ground, but in Oman 
were seen bushes of it three or four feet in growth, 
and wide-spreading. The stems are woody, and of 
a yellow tinge when baked ; the leaf of a dark green 
color, and pinnated, with about twenty leaflets on 
either side; the stalk smooth and ghining; the 
flowers are yellow, and grow in tu he anthers 
numerous; the fruit is @ capeuls bffed with a 
greenish padding, in which lieg@mbe@dded two or 
| three black seeds, in size and sh Pe much like 
|French beans; their taste sweet b, but with a 
‘peculiar opiate flavor; thé sm@lltheavy and al- 
most sickly. 
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THE BROOK. 


With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy fore-land set 
With willow, weed and mallow. 

I slip, I slide, I gleam, I glance 
Among my skimming swallows, 

I make my nettled sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows; 

I chatter—chatter as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever—ever— 

I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing; 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling; 

And here and there a snowy flake 
Upon me as I travel; 

With many a silver water-break 
Above the snowy gravel. 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever—ever— 

1 go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers; 

I murmur under moon and stars, 
In brambly wildernesses, 

I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses— 

And out again, I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever—ever— 


I go on forever. TENNYSON. 





A SMOKING AUTOMATON. 


The Salem Gazette says: ‘‘Mr. T. B. Russell, 
an ingenious machinist of this city, has exhibited 
| to some of his friends a curious piece of mechan- 
lism which is now at his residence, 254 Essex 
| Street. It consists of a figure of,aman, seated in a 
common chair, and holding @ cigar in his mouth. 
By winding upa weight, and thug setting in motion 
an ingenious piece of machinery, the cigar, when 
lighted, and also the mouth of the figure, are 
made, at regular intervals, to emit a steady stream 
of smoke, interspersed with puffs that a profes- 
sional smoker could not excel. By this process a 
cigar will be smoked up as quickly and naturally 
as a living man could do it. The machinery by 
which the result. is accomplished consists of a se- 
ries of wheels not unlike those by which a clock 
is made to strike. Rubber tubes or pipes are 
conveyed from the mouth of the figure to the bel- 
lows, which are.slowly worked. Two valves, 
nicely adjusted, regulate the drawing in and emis- 
sion of the smoke.” 





We suggest that Mr. Russell next try his very 
skilful hand at something useful. 
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A WAGGISH PRISONER. 


A few days ago, in Buchanan county, Iowa, a 
deputy sheriff and two bailiffs were taking a bank 
robber named Rorubacher to Butler Centre, to 
give evidence in the case of Pollard for the same 
offence. Here is what happened, to the discom- 
fiture of the officers : 

At a certain point on their journey the party 
saw some wild ducks in a pond, and it was re- 
marked to be a fine shot. The deputy hauled out 
his revolver, cocked it, and was about to shoot, 
when he said, ‘‘By-the-by, Rorubacher, you are a 
good shot with a pistol, aint you?” 

‘Of course,” said Rorubacher. + 

‘*Take this revolver, then, and try your hand at 
those ducks.” 

Rorubacher took the weapon, jumped out of 
the little wagon and advanced toward the ducks 
for about ten or twelve steps, then suddenly 
wheeled around, and covering them with the pis- 
tol, told the deputy and his aids to get out of the 
wagon, and very quickly, as he intended to take 
a ride himself. Imagine the feelings of the little 
crowd as they began to crawl down out of that 











wagon, for the prisoner-witness had their own 
pistol in his possession. * Having got them safely 


into the road, and mounting the buggy himself, 
the facetious prisoner made the party a speech, 
and then surrendered his advantage, declaring 
that he had no wish to use it, which ended the af- 
fair. 


ee 


A KING’S DAUGHTER. 


A poor but very pious woman once called to 
see two rich young ladies. They too loved the 
Lord. Without regard to her mean appearance, | 
they received her with great kindness into their 


' splendid drawing-room, and sat down to converse | 
While thus en- | 


with her upon religious subjects. f 
gaged their brother entered the room. He was a 


gay, proud, thoughtless youth, and looked much | 


astonished at their unusual guest. One of them 
rose up with dignity, and said, ‘‘Brother, don’t be 
surprised ; this is a king’s daughter, only she has 
not got her fine clothes on.” 


GOD AND THE KING. 


When Fenelon was almoner to Louis XIV. bis 
majesty was astonished to find, one Sunday, in-| 
stead of a numerous congregation, only himself 
and the priest. 

‘‘What is the reason of this ?” asked the “ne 

“It was given out, Sire,” answered Fenelon, | 
‘that your Majesty did not attend chapel to-day, 
that you might know who came to worship God, 
and who to flatter the king.” 
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DIED FREE. 


A correspondent of the Atlanta Intelligencer 
relates a touching story : 

“Coming to Atlanta on Monday last,” he says, | 
“TI saw an old freed-woman lying on the side of 
the road, dead, and two younger ones standing 
by her remains. I asked what had been the mat- 
ter with her. The reply from one of the girls 
was: ‘She perish to def, sir; but she free, 
dough!” 
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THE GALLON JUG. 


A poor woman called at a grocer’s the other 
day, and asked fora quart of vinegar. It was 
measured off and put in her gallon jug. She then 
asked for another quartto be put into the same 
vessel. ‘‘And why not ask for half a gallon, and 
done with it ?” 

“Och! bless your little bit of a soul,” answered 
she, ‘‘it's for two persons!” 








Wuen Madge was a very little girl her father 
found her chubby hands full of the blossoms of a 
beautiful tea-rose, on which he had bestowed 
great care. 

‘*My dear,” said he, ‘‘didn’t I tell you not to 
pick one of these flowers without leave ?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Madge, innocently, “but all 
these had leaves.” 


A cnixp’s faith in his mother is illustrated by 
the following incident: A little boy disputing with 
his sister on some subject, exclaimed: ‘‘It is true, 
for mother says so; and if she says so, it is so, if 
it ain’t so.” 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
The Magic Portrait. 


Take a glass, such as is generally used to cover a 
portrait or hair devices in a bracelet, and which is al- 
ways slightly concave, and another piece of the same 
size, but of ordinary glass, and as thin as possible; 
cover the concave side of the first with a composition 
made of lard and a very little white wax, mixed togeth- 
er. Fasten the two glasses very exactly the one over 
the other, so that this composition is between them; 
and join them by binding the edges together with a bit 
of bladder fastened with isinglass. Let it get perfectly 
dry ; and after having cleaned the glasses well, put a 
portrait, or any other picture you please, under the flat 
side. Afterwards have it put into a frame which will 
entirely conceal the binding of the edges. 

When you warm the picture a little, the composition 

‘ou have introduced between the two glasses becom- 
ng liquid, is also rendered entirely transparent, and 
you perceive the subject of the picture with perfect 
clearness. Otherwise, it conceals the portrait just as 
if there were a piece of white paper under the glass. 
It will appear and disappear as often as you choose, 
on making it warm, or letting it get cold. 


A Riddle. 


There was once a lady, very beautifal and well born. 
For some reason or other she was condemned to die a 
cruel death. 

She pleaded her case, and her beauty and her great 


goodness touched the judges, and they so far relaxed | 
their severity, as to promise that she should save her 
neck if she could propose a riddle which they could 


not answer in three days. 


She was given a day to prepare. They came to her 


cell to know the riddle, She said— 


“On love I sit, 

On love I stand; 
Love I hold 

Fast in hand. 

I see love, 

Love sees not me. 
Riddle me that, 

Or hanged I’ll be.” 


The judges could not guess, so she was acquitted. 
Then she gave them the explanation. She had a dog 
called “Love.” She had killed it, and with its skin 
had made socks for her shoes—on these she stood; 

loves for her hands—and these she held; a seat for 

er chair—on that she sat. She looked at her gloves, 


and she saw Love; but Love saw her no more. 
Conundrums. 


Which is the smallest bridge in the world? The 


bridge of the nose. 


What kind of fruit did they have in the ark? Pre- 


served pairs. 


What is that of which there are only two in every 
year, and yet there are one in every day and twoin' 


week? Vowels. 


wer 
en is a man like a looking-glass? When he re- 


fiects. 


Why isa chrysalis like a hot biscuit? Because it is 


the grub that makes the butterfly. 
Answer to Pussies in the Last Number. 


1. Procrastination is the thief of time. 
2. Candid. 

3. Wicket. 

4. Hardhack—Hard Tack. 


a 
COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY }7. 


WE GUARANTEE 


Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPS) A ig 
existence, and will pay E 


| $1000 Reward 


| for any certificate published which does not prove by investigg. 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & Co. 


| 





Cor’s Dysrersia CURB 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, 


| Cor’s Dyspersia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN, 





Cor’s Dysrersia CuRE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS ayp 
f DYSENTERY. 


Cor’s DysPEPsiA CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISURDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messks. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, — Hay; 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe wall 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) pleas 
allow my statement a place in your columns, 
For the last ten years, | have been afflicted with dyspepsia—ath 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way trom morning until night, and | 
have otten gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that | took the first dose of COE's bys. 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appeiite, that I went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal | had eaten jy. 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- 
thing I please without pain. It is something 1 cannot explain, 
but 1 am confident that 1 am cured, as was he who said, “Ong 
thing I know, that whereas I was biind, now I see.” 

Y oes WiLLIAM STEVENS, 


From the Pastor of the ee <A Episcopal church, Madison, 
Jonn. 


I have used COE'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, ang 
can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church, 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1564. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPSIA) 

CURE in my family, 1 am prepared to say that 1 never intend to 

be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepsia to 

try it. PHILANDER LEWIs. 
Madison, June 30, 1864. 





PRICE.....00- <2 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., | 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward j 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling’ 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive =~ 
Coughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 









No family should be without it. 
the price being ONLY FORTY , and if an investment 
and thorough trial do not ‘‘back the above statement, the 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its merits, and 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 
household. ° 
Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an invest- 
ment willcure you. It may be had of any responsible druggist in 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certificated 
of cures it has made. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
C. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ithin the reach of allJ 
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THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
plaints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis sURE. Circulars having 
testimonials from clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-knowy| 
citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent te 
any one desiring a better knowledge of its merits before giving It} 
atrial. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
Depot, Boston, Mass. 
20—eop6m 


New England Botanic 
For sale by all Druggists. 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 
Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
Tt cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insutes Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you toa T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottlee—No. 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 1s NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing ©., 
215 Fulton Street...... New York. 
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KENNEDY’S 
HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISEASES 
OF THE SCALP. 





This preparation will not change the color of a single hain. Kt 


will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of healthy hats 
It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever know? 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a yeas. 


Price One Dollar. 
Manvracturep By DonaLp KENNED®,; 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M. 8. BURR & r - 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. bio il 3rd 


CHOICE MUSIC IN A CHEAP FORM. 


0- 
For the use of Choirs, Societies and Conventions. om al 
RALIST; comprising Standard Choruses, Anthems. rr 
tets, &c., with accompaniments for Piano and Orga’ 's and Cho4 
each 0c. CHORAL CLASSICS; compirsing beg eve ree 
ruses, by eminent composers. 12 Nos., prices bay ee 
OPERA; aes Trios, Quartets and Choruses frets. ty 


p{ eins os., eac A list of pieces con! 

ve sent on application. : 
CO., Publishers 

OLIVER DITSON & ington Street. 
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_* 50,000 Bottles have been sold i native town, and not a 
single instance of its failure is know 
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